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THE HOLY LAND.* 


As time advances and books multiply, it becomes every day more 
difficult to keep pace with them. The volumes written in any one 
branch of literature would occupy the entire leisure of a reader not 
wholly devoted to literary pursuits. The economy of time is in 
many cases yet more important than that of money; and the mo- 
dern compendiums aptly termed Libraries, are valuable in propor- 
tion, It might certainly be more desirable to read the original 
wotks from which these useful little books®are compounded, could 
it be done with convenience: but, to speak only of the one before 
us, the writer has collected his materials from not less than fifty 


‘volumes, some of which are not only expensive, but very difficult of 


access. Considering time alone, however, and supposing all these 
volumes at hand,—at what a sacrifice would the exchange be made, 
by a person who has little leisure! They would consume a year, 
perhaps ;—it may be—a fortieth part of the reading hours of his 
whole life. Would not the cost be too great for the purchase ? The 
compendium might occupy about a week ; and, instead of dwelling 
for the whole year in Palestine, he might, by means of such works, 
travel round the world in this space of time. 


The value of such works, as of all others, must of course depend 
upon the competence of the authors; but when executed with the 
taste and judgment of the one before us, we consider them as 
highly valuable, and deserving of every possible encouragement. 
The volumes of this Library appear at distant intervals, and each 
one forms a distinct work. They are remarkably cheap well- 
printed, and enlivened with engravings: the present volume has 
nine, by Branston, and a map. It contains the history of Palestine, 
from its conquest by the Israelites to the present time. 


Whether we consider Palestine as the ‘ Holy Land,’ or setting 
religious associations quite aside, look upon its antiquity, its con- 
nection with a peculiar race of people, and with the life and death 
of Christ, it cannot fail to excite a lively interest ; yet even here, 
our reverence is disturbed by petty fraud, and extravagant fanati- 
cism, as though truth were not all-sufficient. 


_* No length of time,’ says our author, ‘ can wear out the impres- 
sion of deep reverence and respect which are excited by an actual 
examination of those interesting spots that witnessed the stupen- 
dous occurrences recorded in the inspired volume. Or if there be 
m existence any cause which could effectually counteract such 
natural and laudable feelings, it is the excessive minuteness of detail 
and fanciful description, usually found to accompany the exhibition 
of sacred relics. The Christian traveller is delighted when he ob- 
tains the first glance of Carmel, of Tabor, of Libanus, and of Olivet ; 
his heart opens to many touching recollections, at the moment when 
the Jordan, the Lake of Tiberias, and even the waters of the Dead 
Sea, spread themselves out before his eye; but neither his piety 
nor his belief is strengthened, when he has presented to him a por- 
tion of the cross whereon our Saviour was suspended, the nails that 
pierced his hands and feet, the linen in which his body was wrapped, 
the stone on which his corpse reposed in the sepulchre, as well as 
that occupied by the ministering angel on the morning of the resur- 
rection. The scepticism with which such doubtful remains cannot 
fail to be examined, is turned into positive disgust, when the guar- 
dians of the grotto at Bethlehem undertake to shew the water 
Wherein the infant Messiah was washed, the milk of the Blessed 


Virgin his Mother, the swaddling-clothes, the manger, and other 


particulars, neither less minute nor less improbable ’ 


One of the principal objects of interest, is the Tomb of Christ, 


* Palestine, or the Holy Land, from the Earliest Period to the Present 
Time. By the Rev. Michael Russell, L.L.D. Author of ‘ View of Ancient 
and Modern Egypt.’ (Edinburgh Cabinet Library. Vol.4.) 12mo. 
pp, 448. Simpkin and Marshall. 





_ pilgrims approach it on their knees; 





enclosed in a church, by order of the Emperor Constantine; whose 
mother, the Empress Helena, built several other temples ; one on 
the Mount of Olives, one over the manger at Bethlehem, and some 
others of inferior note;—much to the annoyance of M. Cha- 
teaubriand, who would have had such interesting spots as were 


generally selected for these pious edifices left in their original 
state. 


‘The Church of the Holy Sepulchre is built on the lower part 
of the sloping hill, distinguished by the name of Acra, near the 
place where it is joined to Mount Moriah. The Turkish govern- 
ment, aware of the veneration which all Christians entertain for 
relics is any way connected with the sufferings of the great author 
of their religion, have converted this into a source of revenue. 
Every person not subject to the Sublime Porte, who visits the 
shrine of Jesus Christ, being compelled to pay a certain sum of 
money for admittance. But the church, nevertheless, is opened 
only on particular days of the week, and cannot be seen at any 
other time without an order from the two convents, the Latin and 
the Greek, with the sanction of the Governor of the city. On such 
occasions the pressure at the doors is very great; the zeal of the 
pilgrims, checked by the insolence of the Turks, who delight to 
insult and disappoint their anxiety, sometimes leading to scenes of 
tumult not quite in harmony with their pious motives... . . - 
Having passed within the sacred walls, the attention is first directed 
to a large flat stone in the floor, a little within the door. It is sur- 
rounded by a rail, and several lamps oe yy rey over it, The 
touch and kiss it, and pros- 
trating themselves before it, offer up their prayers in holy adoration. 
This is the stone on which the body of our Lord was washed and 
anointed, and prepared for the tomb. Turning to the left, and pro- 
ceeding a little forward, we come into a round space immediately 
under the dome, surrounded with sixteen large columns that — 
the gallery above. In the centre of this space stands the Hol 
Sepulchre. It is enclosed in an oblong house, rounded at one en 
with small arcades or chapels for prayer, on the outside of it. 
These are for the Copts, the Abyssynians, the Syrian Mareonites, 
and other Christians, who are not, like the Roman Catholics, the 
Greeks, and Armenians, provided with large chapels in the body of 
the church. At the other end, it is squared off, and furnished 
with a platform in front, which is ascended by a flight of steps, 
having a small parapet wall of marble on each hand, and 
floored with the same material. In the middle of this small 
platform stands a block of polished marble about a foot and a half 
square ; on this stone sat the angel who announced the blessed 
tidings of the resurrection to Mary Magdalene, and Joanna, and 
Mary the mother of James. Advancing and taking off our shoes 
and turbans, at the desire of the keeper, he drew aside the curtain, 
and stepping down and bending almost to the ground, we entered 
by a low narrow door into the mansion of victory, where Christ 
triumphed over the grave, and disarmed Death of all his terrors. . . 
The tomb exhibited is a sarcophagus of white marble, slightly 
tinged with blue, being fully six feet long, three feet broad, and two 
feet two inches deep. It is but indifferently polished, and seems as 
if it had at one time been exposed to the action of the atmosphere, 
by which it has been considerably affected. It is without any orna- 
ment, made after the Greek fashion, and not like the more ancient 


| tombs of the Jews, which we see cut in the rock for the reception 


of the dead. There are seven lamps constantly es over it,— 
the gifts of different sovereigns in a succession of ages. It occupies 
about one half of the sepulchral chamber, and extends from one end 
of it to the other. A space about three feet wide in front of it, is 
all that remains for the accommodation of visitors, so that not more 
than three or four can be admitted at a time. Leaving this hallowed 
spot, the pilgrim is conducted to the place where our Lord appeared 
to Mary Magdelene, and next to the Chapel of Apparition, where 
he presented himself to the Blessed Virgin. . . . . . After this, he 
enters a dark narrow staircase, which, by about twenty steps, carries 
him to Mount Calvary...... On Calvary is shewn the spot 
where the Redeemer was nailed to the cross, the hole into which 
the end of it was fixed, and the rent in the rock. All these are 
covered with marble, perforated in the — places, so that they 
may be seen and touched. Near at hand a cross is erected on an 
elevated part of the ground, and a wooden body stretched upon it 
in the attitude of suffering. Descending from the Mount, the tra- 
veller enters the Chapel of St Helena, the mother of Constantine, 
in which is the vault where the true cross is said to have been 
found ; an event that continues to be celebrated every year by an 
appropriate mass. The place is large enough to contain about thirty 
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or individuals, and on that annual solemnity it is usually 
crowded to the door. oP irit im which these commemorations 
are sometimes perform wy nd honotiable to the Chris- 
tian character. An ancient rivalry een the members of the 
Greek and those of the Roman communion continues to embitter 
their disputes in regard to their respective privileges. Maundrell 
informs. us, that in his time each fraternity had their own altar and 
sanctuary, at which they had a peculiar right to celebrate divine 
service, and to exclude all other nations, But, says he, that which 
has always been the great prize contended for by the several sects, 





is the command and appropriation of the Holy Sepulchre, a privilege 
contested with so much unchristian fury and animosity, especially 
between the Greeks and Latins, that, in disputing which party 
should go in to celebrate their mass, they have sometimes proceeded 
to blows and wounds, even at the very door of the Sepulchre, 
mingling their own blood with their sacrifices,’ 


After a description of certain ceremonies performed at Easter, a 
représentation of the crucifixion, the taking down from the cross, 
&¢: &c., the author proceeds to describe some of the extravagant 
anties of the monks, than which, he observes, nothing can be a 
greater obstacle to the propagation of Christianity. Ridiculous as 
these mummeries are, however, they are certainly preferable to the 
scenes of violence, before meutioned :— 

_ &They began their disorders by running round the Holy Sepulchre 


this is he, this is it,—an expression by which they assert the 


verity of the Christian religion, After they had by these religious | 


circulations. and clamours, turned, their heads and inflamed their 
madness, they began to act the most antic tricks and, postures in a 
thousand shapes of distraction. Sometimes they dragged one 
another round the floor all round, the Sepulchre; sometimes they 
set one man upright upon another’s shoulders, and in this posture 
marched round; sometimes they tumbled round the Sepulchre after 
the manner of tumblers on the stage. Ina word nothing can be 
imagined more rude or extravagant than what was acted, upon this 
occasion,’ 


There is much more related of the follies and frauds of the priests, 
and. of the blind superstition of the people, which yields to the most 
bungling and clumsy deceptions ; but these errors are not peculiar 
to. Palestine ; and present a spectacle too pitiable to be long dwelt 
upon, unless it, were with some hope of ending them. Among the 
buildings erected by the Empress Helena is a convent on the spot 


with all their might and’swiftness, crying out as they went, huia, which | 


they were liberated ; others were hooted and ill-treated in the public 
streets. Bertrandon de la Broquiere, about 1430, found the Chris. 
tians there in a state of extreme thraldom ; those who were in trade 
being locked up by the Saracens every night, and their doors opened 
again in the morning, at the pleasure and convenience of their 
jailers. They were treated with the same severity at Damascus ; 
the two first persons whom this traveller niét in that city knocked 
him down, nor did he dare to resent the affront, lest his life should 
be the sacrifice :— 


‘ During his stay he witnessed the arrival of a caravan consisting 


of more than three thousand camels. Its entry employed two days 
| and two nights; the Koran, wrapped in silk, being carried in front 


| on the back of a camel richly adorned with the same costly mate. 
irial, This part of the procession was surrounded by a number of 
'persons brandishing naked swords, and playing on all sorts of 
| musical instruments. The governor, with all the inhabitants, went 
out to meet the holy cavalcade, and to do homage to the sacred 
ensign which at once proclaimed their faith, and announced the 
object of the pious mission thus successfally concluded. Broquiere 
found the greatest, respect, paid to every one who had performed the 
pilgrimage to Mecca, and was gravely assured by an eminent Mou- 
ah, that no such person could ever incur the hazard of everlasting 


| damnation,’ 
| 


Martin. Baumgarten, who visited the Holy Land about a century 
later, was pelted by the Saracen boys with dirt, stones, brick-bats, 
and rotten fruit.. At Hebron, this traveller was shewn the field 
where it was said that Adam was made. The reddish clay of which 

it is composed is now used for the manufacture of prayer-beads, 
Laurence Aldersey, says our author, who set out from London in 
1581, was the first Protestant who encountered the perils of a 
| voyage to Syria. He describes the people of Cyprus as no bettep 
than beasts, and.‘eating their meat, sitting on the ground with their 
legs across like tailors.’ When he arrived at Joppa, he did not 
immediately obtain permission to land. ‘The Pacha sat upon a bill 
‘to see him and his companions depart; but being displeased with 
| the traveller for mounting before the rest, he sent a servant to pull 
| the offender from his saddle and beat him. ‘ Whereupon,’ says he, 
‘I made a long legge, saying, Grand mercye, Seignior.’ 


He was 


where Christ was born, In this, building are several tombs, one of | forgiven : and, ‘ being horsed upon little asses,’ they commenced 
which is said to contain the remains"of the babes of Bethlehem, their journey to Jerusalem, where they had great perils to undergo, 


massacred by Herod. The author thus describes the Chapel of the 
Nativity :— 

‘The floors and walls are composed of beautiful marble; on 
each bide are fine oratories, or recesses for prayer, corresponding to 
the ten stalls supposed to have been in the stable wherein our 
blessed Saviour was born. The sacred crypt is irregular in shape, 
because it occupies the site of the stable and the manger. It is 


thirty-seven feet six inches long, eleven feet three inches broad, and | 


nine feet in height. As it receives no light from without, it is illu- 
mined by thirty-two lamps, sent by different princes of Christendom. 
The other embellishments are ascribed to the munificent Helena. 
At the farther extremity of this small church there is an altar placed 
in an arcade, and hollowed out below in the form of an arch, to 


embrace the sacred spot where Emmanuel, having laid aside his | 


glory, first appeared inthe garb of human nature. A circle in the 
floor, composed of marble and jasper, surrounded with silver, and 


having rays like those with which the sun is represented, marks the | 


recise situation in which that stupendous event was realized. An 
inscription denoting that ‘here Jesus Christ was born of the Virgin 
Mary,’ meets the eye of the faithful worshipper. Adjoining the 
altar of the nativity is the manger in which the infant Messia 
was laid. It is also formed of marble, and is raised about eighteen 
inches above the floor, bearing a resemblance to the humble bed 
which alone the furniture of a stable could supply. Before it is 
the altar of the Wise Men; a memorial of their adoration an 
praise at the moment when they saw the young child and Mary his 
mother.’ 


At Cana, the remains of the house where the marriage was cele- 


before they found shelter in a convent in the holy city. 


| Later travellers differ so much in their accounts of Jerusalem, 
! 


| that it is not easy to reconcile them. Dr Russel quotes several, 
| with some observations upon this variance. We must not take 
leave of this volume without making some mention of the extraor- 
dinary people who are at once so closely connected with, and so 
widely estranged from, both Palestine and Christianity. Having 
been successively a nation of shepherds, of soldiers, of husbandmen 





and freebooters ; having experienced the extremes of bondage and 


| independence, we see these people dispersed over the earth; yet 
| still after the lapse of centuries, forming a distinct people, united by 

their faith in the promises made to their ancestors, and looking 
| forward with assurance to the restoration of Jerusalem. Generally 
contemned and ill-treated by Christians, they are understood to be 
ever ready to assist each other; and although they have an aspect 
of misery, are proverbial for their wealth. These people, who by 
| their laws could not utterly alienate their own land, by sale, among 
| each other (all landed property returning every fiftieth year to its 
| original owner) are driven from their country, and forbidden the 

possession of land in any other. A curious volume might be written 
| upon the singular vicissitudes of the Jews, and their treatment in 


different lands and ages, since their dispersion. The fiftieth year, 














brated is pointed out to the traveller. There is a limpid spring | or jubilee, not only restored land to those who had been induced to 
near the village, to which travellers repair, as Doubdan expresses it, | pledge it, for debt, or otherwise ; but personal freedom, if forfeited 
—‘ to satisfy at once their devotion and their thirst, A. few olive within that space, was then recovered. It seems to have been one 
trees being near it, travelleis alight there, spread their carpets, and, | great object of the Jewish law, as far as possible, to preserve equa- 
having filled their pipes, generally smoke tobacco, and take some lity of property. 
coffee ; always preferring repose in these places to any accommodz- Jewish: legislator, to prevent an accumulation of property in one 
tion which can be obtained in the village.’ individual, or even in one tribe.’ 
When Jerusalem was in the possession of the Saracens, a pilgri- | now their practice! 

mage thither was attended with much difficulty and danger. Some We cannot conclude this article, without again recommending to 
persons were thrown into prison, and obliged to pay a ransom before | the reader this cheap and valuable Library. 


‘ Great care,’ says our author, ‘ was taken by the 


In this point; too, how different is 
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SINGULAR CASE. 
On the 25th of October 1778, a sea-faring man about forty years of 
was recommended as a patient to the Lunatic Asylum at York. 
During his abode in the hospital, he was never observed to express 
any desire for sustenance, or to shew any preference of it to his 
medicines. The first six weeks after his admission, he was fed in 
the manner of an infant; a servant undressed him at night, and 
dressed him in the morning ; after which he was conducted to his 
seat in the common parlour, where he remained all day, with his 
body bent, and his eyes fixed upon the ground. Everything was 
indifferent to him ; and he was regarded by all about him as indued 
with little more than vegetable life. In this state of insensibility, 
he remained five years and a half. On the Mth of May 1782, on 
his entrance into the parlour, he saluted the convalescents, with the 
,—‘Good morrow to youall.’ He then thanked the servants of 
the house in the most affectionate manner for their tenderness to 
him, of which he had begun to be sensible some weeks before, but 
till then, had not resolution to express his gratitude. A few days 
after this unexpected recovery, he was permitted to write a letter to 
his wife, in which he expressed himself with propriety. At this 
time, he seemed to, take peculiar pleasure in the enjoyment of the 
open air, and in his walks conversed with freedom and serenity. In 
making inquiry concerning what: he felt during the suspension of 
his intellectual and sensitive powers, he replied that his mind had 
been totally lost; but that. about two months before his full resto- 
ration to himself, he began to have thoughts and sensations, which 
at first served only to excite.in him fears and apprehensions, espe- |) 
cially in the night time. On the 28th of May 1782, he returned } 
to his family, and has now the command of a ship in the Baltic 
trade—Dr Percival, on Habit and ‘Arsociation-—[T 


to have been some mistake in the dates given in this statement. 
The insensibility continuing five years and a half, either the date of 
the patient’s admission, or of his recovery must be incorrect; but 
not knowing where the error lay, we have given the passage as we 
found it.] 


CHAT AND MISCELLANTES. 


Tue Hastincs Taearry.—This theatre, which in the eyes of 
theatrical managers was always. considered as a poor one to speculate upon, 
is doing exceedingly well, under the management of Mr Turnour, of 
Covent Garden Theatre. 


— When the celebrated Sultan Saladin died, in 1193, he left 
directions that, on the day of his funeral, a shroud should be borne on the 
point of a spear, and a herald proclaim in a loud voice, ‘ Saladin, the con- 
queror of Asia, out of all the fruits of his victories, carries with him only 
this piece of linen.’-— Palestine. 


An Ossequious Courtier.—Louis XIV complained of a wood 
that injured the view from his apartment at Fontainblean, upon which the 
Duke of Antin caused all the trees to be sawn (secretly) near the root, and 
cords fixed to each tree. More than 1200 men remained in readiness to 
fell them at the least signal, when the King, walking near the spot, 
repeated that this wood displeased him, which was no sooner said. than the 
obsequious Duke gave a whistle, and in an instant the whole forest was seen 
to fall. The Duchess of Burgundy, who witnessed this feat, exclaimed, 
laughing, ‘ Ab! bon Dieu, si le Roi avoit désiré nos tétes, Monsieur d’ Antin 
les feroit tomber de méme.’ 











here appears | 


—It was the opinion of Dr Hutcheson that ‘benevolence was the 
only motive that could bestow upon any action the character of virtue, the 
greater the benevolence which was evidenced by any action, the greater the 
praise which must belong to it, in directing all our actions to promote the 
greatest possible good,—ia submitting alt inferior affections to the desire of 
the general happiness of mankiid,—in regarding one’s-self as but one of the 
many whose prosperity was tg be Pad no farther than it was consistent 
with, or conducive to that of the whole, consisted the perfection of virtue. 
Dr Hutcheson held farther, that self-love was a principle which could never 
be virtuous in any degree or in any direction. This maxim he carried so far 
as to assert, that even a regard to the pleasure of self-approbation, to the 
comfortable applauses of our own consciences, diminishes the merit ef a 
benevolent action.'"—Dugald Stewart, on the Active and Moral Powers 


of Man. 


A JustrriasLe Decertion.—A gentleman who was returning 
home from the Assizes at York, was attacked on the road by a highwayman, 
to whom he delivered bis purse, The robber told him that he was n&t to be 
satisfied with a few paltry guineas ; he knew that he had just received a 
large sum, and that he must have. The gentleman, apparently much 
alarmed ; drew from his pocket a leathern bag, and giving it to the high- 
wayman, said, ‘Take what you want, but spare my life.” The robber 
eagerly seized it, and rode off quickly through many bye lanes, till be came 
to a place where he thought he might securely examine his booty. His 
surprise was, doubtless, somewhat greater than his pleasure, when he found 
that the bag contained —not only a great quantity of half-pence,—but also 
the dying speech, and earnest exhortation of aman who had been hanged 
for robbery, the day before, We are not told: whether the discomfited 
highwayman benefited by this warning. 


Goop Faitn witn Roeugs.—Viscount Turenne was attacked 
one night near Paris by robbers, who stripped him of h)s money,. watch and 
rings. He engaged to give them a hundred louis d’ors, it they would 
return him a ring of little intrinsic value, which he was unwilling to part 
with. ‘Lhe rogues assented to this. ransom of the trinket, and one of them 
was bold enough to go to his house the next day, and in the midst of a large 
company, to demand, iu a whisper, the performance of bis promise. The 
Viscount gave orders for the payment of the money; and suffered the man 
to escape before he related the adventure. The robber must have had a 
strong reliance on the Viscount, to have ventured to his house ;. for many an 
honest man would have been satisfied with a literal performance of his 
prantns and taken immediate measures for the recovery of his money. This 

ittle anecdote shews the Frenchman in a very favourable light ;—displaying 
at once, sensibility, a love of truth, aod a-liberal spirit. 





THE PLAY-GOER. 


PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT, 
HaYMarKket.—Othello—John Jones—Belles Have at Ye All. 
EnGLisn Orgra.—The Evil Eye—The Picturesq Jonathan in England. 

















TO THE TATLER. 

Dear Mr TatLer,—The new comedy at the City Theatre, called 
Courting by Mistake, is upon the whole a very amusing piece of 
equivoque; though the joke, which is the main feature of the plot, 
I cannot tlrink of an agreeable nature. I do not like the idea of 
rendering an old maid an object of ridicule—it is catering too much 
for the vulgar taste—instead of endeavouring to elevate it by satiriz- 





A Rope Ducuess anv A Passtve Poet.—Santeuil was sitting | 
one day at the table of one of the French Princes, when a Duchess present, | 
laughing as she did it, gave bim a box on the ear, to punish him, she said, | 
for not having made some verses in her praise. The poet not taking this | 
badinage in very good part, the same lady got a glass of water, which she 
threw in his face, observing that it would wash away the affront that she had | 
put upon him. Santeuil, whom embarrassment had prevented from speaking 
in the first instance, answered in an angry tone, that it was very just that the 
rain should come after the thunder.—[This seems to be a French edition of 
the old anecdote of Socrates and Xantippe, with variations. | | 


Tae Pore Excommunicatep.—Frederick the Second of Ger- | 
many, who had engaged to lead a strong force into Syria, was so long pre- | 
vented by domestic cares from fulfilling his promise, that he incurred the 
resentment of the Pope, who actually pronounced against him a sentence of | 
excommunication. A Curé at Paris, instead of reading the bull from the | 
pulpit in the ususl form, said to his parishioners, * You know, my friends, | 
thatl am ordered to fulminate an excommunication against Frederick. | 
know not the motive. All that 1 know is, that there has been a quarrel | 
between that Prince and the Pope. God alone knows who is right. I ex- 
communicate him who has injured the other, and | absolve the sufferer.’ 
The Emperor sent a present to the preacher, but the Pope and the King 
blamed this sally. The unhappy wit was obliged to expiate his fault by a 
canonical penance.—Paulestine, 


Evi, or Conrounpinc Crimes or Dirrerent Decrees.—To 
equal murder to robbery is to reduce robbery to murder ; to confound in 
common minds the gradations of iniquity, and incite the commission of a 
greater crime to prevent the detection of a less. He who knows not how 
often rigorous laws produce total impunity, and. how many crimes are con- 
cealed and forgotten, for fear of hurrying the offender to that state in which 
there is no repentance, has conversed very little with mankind. All laws 
against wickedness are ineffectual unless some will inform, and some will | 
prosecute: but, till we mitigate the penalty for such violations of property, 
information will always be hated, and prosecution dreaded. The heart of a 
good man cannot but recoil at,the thought of punishing a slight injury with 
death ; especially when he remembers that the thief might have procured 
safety by another crime, from which he was restrained only by his remaining 
Virtue.—-Johnson. 








ing some egregious folly, from which some moral might be deduced. 
An elderly lady, not married, is made to be in love, to titter, leer, 


'and be as painfully modest as a love-stricken girl of seventeen ; 
now nine old maids out of ten are too respectable or too wise to 


exhibit themselves in the absurd light in which they are generally 
made to appear on the stage. The audience, however, the other 
night, were not so fastidious, for they laughed most heartily. The 
plot consists of a young man of fortune mistaking the young wife of 
an antiquated Baronet for his daughter, and the eldest daughter, a 
lady in years, for the mother. The Baronet, who is excessively 
mean, and a great fool to boot, encourages him, imagining his pen- 
chant to be for his eldest daughter; but wonders, naturally enough, 
how it happens that his daughter should have an admirer at her 
age, and for the first time in her life too. These mistakes,7 as may 
be guessed, give rise to several ludicrous situations ; and wherever 


/an opportunity occurs for a pun, it is not lost. Without being 


over nice, I could not help thinking many of the allusions were 
pushed rather too far. A double entendre may be all very well ; but 
it is another affair to thrust it into one’s very face, ‘ frightening our 
daughters’ and our matrons’ cheeks with blushes.’-—As a proof of 
the popularity of Lord Brougham, an allusion was made to the way 
in which he has dispatched the business of his Court during his 
Chancellorship, which was received with the greatest possible en- 
thusiasm. The concluding scene of this piece I should advise the 
management to dispense with—it had quite a contrary effect to the 
one intended—aCoronation is no laughing matter, though the audience 
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seemed to think this representation one.—Mr Wynne, who plays the 
principal character, has but one arm, but the cork substitute is so 
dexterously managed as to be hardly noticed ; only when he makes 
love, it gives him an unclasping, frigid appearance.—Mrs CHapman, 
in a short part and a pretty song, was very pleasing. —The other 
performers were, to use a worn-out term, very respectable. 
With great respect, 
Your constant reader, 

Sept. 28, 1831. S. W. 1. 

[Circumstances have prevented us hitherto from seeing the new 
comedy, which has suggested to our correspondent the just remarks 
contained in the foregoing letter. The comedy is by Mr Mon- 
cRiEFF, and by all accounts, is not deficient in the sprightliness 
which distinguishes that gentleman’s productions. Report speaks 
favourably also of the new melo-drama, entitled Austerlitz, now 
performing nightly at the Queen’s Theatre. We shall endeavour to 
bring up our arrears forthwith.] 


= 





MADAME VESTRIS’ 
ROYAL OLYMPIC THEATRE. 
Will Open on Saturday, October 1, 1831. With the admired Burletta of 
THE CHASTE SALUTE. 
Madame Thibaut, Miss Sidney. : 
Colonel Derville, Mr Horn, (of the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, his first appearance 
on this Stage.) 
After which, an entirely New Burletta, called 
TALK OF THE DEVIL 
The Chevalier D’Arcy, Mr James Vining, (of the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, his 
first appearance on this Stage. 
Dominique, Mr Liston, (his first appearance on this Stage.) 
The whole to conclude with the Comic Burletta of 
OLYMPIC REVELS. 
Pandora, Madame Vestris. _ , 
Jupiter, Mr Bland, (of the Theatre a meg Lane, his first appearance on this 
Stage. 





Places for the Boxes may be taken at the Box Office, from Ten till Four o’Clock. 


WESTERN 
LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INSTITUTION, 
47 LEICESTER SQUARE. 
Patron, THE KING. 
The following Lectures are in course of delivery, on every Thursday Evening, at 
Half-past Eight o’Clock. : P 
Mr Philipps, Vocal Music, with Ilustrations. 
Mr Green, Principles and Practice of Drawing. 
Mr Johnson, Natural History, Insects, Shells, Corals. 
Mr De Ville, Plaster Casts. 
Mr 8 , Galvanism, Magnetism, Electro, and Thermo-magnetism. 
Mr E. W. Brayley, Meteorites. 
The subscription to the Institution is £2. 2+. ae 
Prospectuses, Forms of Admission, &c. m.y be had as above. 
THOMAS SNELSON, Secretary. 


On the Ist of October, w 





Admission fee, 10s. 6d. 











in be published, and be contiqned Monthly, ° 
No. I. Price 6d. 
CUMBERLAND’S THEATRICAL ILLUSTRATIONS, 


Containing a Portrait of Miss Phillips, in the Character of Juliet, and Twelve pr. 
minent scenes from the following tg oe Plays ; Two Gentlemen of Verona, 
Rienzi, Hamlet, Heart of Mid-Lot»ian, Venice Preserved, Doctor Bolas, School for 
Scandal, The Brigand, Ella Rosemberg, William Tell, Flying Dutchman, and The 
Padlock. 
Sold by G. Berger, Holywell street, Strand. 
Published by JOHN CUMBERLAND, Camden New Town. 





THE METROPOLITAN MAGAZINE 
For October, Edited by THOMAS CAMPBELL, Esq. 
Will contain, among a great variety of interesting Pap-rs—1. Lines written in a 
Blank Leaf of La Perouse’s Voyages, by the Editor—2. Portrait of Lord Eldon, by 
a Chancery Barrister—3. Poland—its fate and consequences—with an accurate Map 
of the country—4. The Pacha of Many Tales, by the Author of ‘The King’s Own,’ 
No. IV.—5. The Plague of London in 1665, from an unpublished MS. in the British 
Museum—6. Sketches in Ireland, by Lady Morgan, No. I—?. The Last Days of 
Mr Salt, the Abyssinian Traveller—s. Convent Sketches, by the Author of ‘ Spain 
im 1530,’ No. I1.—9. The Coronation—10. On the lmpressment of Seamen, in Two 
Letters to Lord Althorp—ll. A Peep into the Stock Exchange—12. The Life of a 
Sailor, No. V.—13. Puck in London—14. The Spirit of the Sea—15. Continuation 
of the Garrick Correspondence. 
*,* Orders received by all Booksellers throughout the Kingdom. 
Published by JAMES COCHRANE and CO. 11 Waterloo place. 








THE CHEAPEST AND MOST ELEGANT OF ALL THE LIBRARIES! 
ROESCOB’S NOVELIST’S LIBRARY, 
With Illustrations by GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. 
Publishing in Monthly Volumes, Price only Five SHitttnas, handsomely bound, 
uniform with the ‘ Waverley Novels.’ 

On the Ist of October will be published, 
SMOLLETT’S PEREGRINE PICKLE, Vol. II. 
Illustrated by GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. 

Being the Fourth Volume of this admired Series of Classical Novels. 

Volume I, contains the whole of ‘ Humphry Clinker,’ with a Biographical Memoir 


of Smollett, by Thomas Roscoe, Esq. Four Plates by George Cruikshank, and an 
elegant Portrait, engraved on Steel. 


Volume II, ¢ontains the whole of ‘ Roderick Random,’ similarly Illustrated. 

Volume III, contains ‘ Peregrine Pickle,’ Vol. 1, with Four Illustrations by 
George Cruikshank 

‘ What increases the value of these plates, is the circumstance of their being 

tched as well as designed by George Cruikshank himself; so that every touch is 
his own, and assists the design, none of the spirit of which is lost in the engraving.’ 
—Spectator. 

* One Sketch of George Cruikshank’s pencil, is worth all the Criticisms that ever 
were written in praise of the Novels of Tobias Smollett.’—Morning Herald. 

*,* Orders received by all respectable Booksellers throughout the Kingdom. 
London : Printed for JAMES COCHRANE and Co. 11 Waterloo-Place. 
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PERFORMANCES FOR THIS EVENING, 





THEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET. 
A Comic Piece, in One Act, called 
MANCEUVRING. 


Costanza, Mrs Ashton. Zanetta, Mrs Humby. 


Finesse, Mr Vining. 
Count de Villa Mayor, Mr Cooper. 


Frederick de Cernay, Mr Brindal. 
After which, Dispin’s Opera of 


THE CABINET. 


b Leonora, Miss Land. Constantia, Mrs Ashton, 
Curiosa, Mrs Humby. Bianca, Mrs'‘Tayleure. Crudelia, MrsT. Hill, 
Prince Orlando, Mr Plumer, (his 4th appearance on this stage.) 
Count Curvoso, Mr Mulleney. _ Lorenzo, Mr B. Taylor. Peter, Mr Gattie, 
Marquis de Grand Chateau, Mr Webster. anikin, Mr Newcombe. 
Whimsiculo, Mr Harley. ist Falconer, Mr Bishop. 2nd Falconer, Mr Lodge. 


To which will be added, (12th time) a Comic Piece, in One Act, called 


JOHN JONES. 
Eliza Milton, Mrs Humby. Jenny, Mrs Newcombe. 
Guy Goodluck, Esq. Mr W. Farren. John Jones, Mr Vining. Mr Milton, Mr Gattie, 
Cox, Mr Coveney. Tapper, Mr V. Webster. 


To conclude with Mr SHANNON and Mr THAackeRray’s Petite Comedy, called 


MY WIFE OR MY PLACE. 


Adeline, Miss Taylor, who will sing ‘ Mav thy Lot in Life be happy.’ 
Lady Modely, Mrs Faucit. 
Sir Harry Hairbrain, Mr Vining. Dupeley, Mr W. Farren. 
Alfred, Mr Brinda]. Durable, Mr Webster. 





To-morrow, A New Way to Pay Old Debts; John Jones; and Love Laughs at 
Locksmiths. 


SURREY THEATRE. 


An old English Domestic Drama, called 


PEDLAR’S ACRE! 
Margaret Lessamour, Mrs Pritchard. Amy Langton, Miss Nicol. 


Patience, Mrs Vale. 
Martyn Lessamour, Mr 5 Warrenne de Valence, Mr Dibdin Pitt, 
Cc Gossamer, Miss Vincent. 


Gervase Saunders, Mr Maitland. 
Sheriff of London, Mr Webb. Robert Laidlaw, Mr C. Hill. 
Gamiel Gander, Mr Vale. Eliab, Mr Tully. 


After which, in Two Parts, a Grand Pictorial Exhibition of the CORONATION. 
To which will be added, (6th time at this theatre) the Burlesque Farce, entitled 


BILLY TAYLOR. 
Kitty Sligo, Mrs Vale. Mary Wagstaff, Miss Vincent. 
William Taylor, Mr Vale. Captain Flatbottom, Mr Ransford. 
Carolus, Mr D. Pitt. 


To conclude with the revived Nautical Piece, called 


THE RED ROVER. 
Madame de Lacey, Madame Simon. Gertrude, Miss Vincent. 
The Red Rover, Mr Osbaldiston. Wilder, Mr D. Pitt. Fid, Mr C. Hill. 
Homespun, Mr Vale. Guinea, MrT. Hill. Nighthead, Mr Lee. 





aww, The Pedlar’s Acre; The Coronation; Billy Taylor; and The Red 
ver. 


QUEEN’S THEATRE. 
A New Melo-Dramatic Military Anecdote, in Three Acts, entitled 
AUSTERLITZ; OR, THE SOLDIER’S BRIDE. 


Constance de Merville, Mrs Cooper. Meriel Bombelle, Miss Dix. 
Mére Canteen, Miss Lindsay. Col. de Froy, Mr Neville, 
Captain Roué, Mr Dillon. Index, Mr Attwood. Co 1 Ernest, Mr Davis, 
ons. Graspeau, Mr Porteus. Deaf Martin, Mr Bedford. 
Charles Merlet, Mr G. Lejeune. Everard St Louis, Mr Hield. 
Pierre Pontoon, Mr Smith. Philippe Marcel, Mr Norton. 


After which, in One Act, 


E. z 3. 4. 5. 
In which Mr J. Reeve will sustain Five different Characters, introducing 
his celebrated Imitations. 
Mr Coupleton, Mr Ennis. John, Mr Davis. 
The Musical Prodigy Wielopolski, the Infant Trumpeter, will accompany the Band 
, in several favorite Pieces. 


Sophia, Miss Oman, 


To conclude with the Tragical Burletta of 


TOM THUMB. 


Queen Dollalolia, Mrs Mangeon. Princess Huncamunca, Miss Dix. 


Glumdalea, Mr Dillon. Tom Thumb, Master Mangeon. 
King Arthur, Mr Smith. Noodle, Mr Attwood. Doodle, Mr G. Lejeune. 
Merlin, Mr Davis. Lord Grizzle, Mr J. Reeve. 


CITY SUBSCRIPTION THEATRE. 
MILTON STREET, FORE STREET, 
Mr Moncrikrr’s New Operatic Patriotic Comedy, in Three Acts, called 
COURTING BY MISTAKE. 
Lady Toppington, Mrs Selby. Miss Toppington, Mrs Weston. 
Miss Esther hing a Miss Forde, Miss iva Claremont, Mrs Chapman. 
Fadge, Miss Apjobn. Sir Launcelot Toppington, Mr Macarthy. 
Gaylove, MrWynne. Pungent, MrChapman. Zachary Pippin, Mr Manders. 


After which, the Musical Farce, called 


OF AGE TO-MORROW. 


Maria, Miss Forde. Louisa, Miss Bouchier. Lady Brombach, Mrs Weston. 
Frederick Baron Willinghurst, Mr Forester. Hans Molkus, Mr Manders. 


To conclude with a Comedy, called 


A NEW WAY TO PAY OLD DEBTS. 


Margaret, Miss Bouchier. Sir Giles Overreach, Mr Moss. 
Welbourn, Mr Wynne. Marrall, Mr Forde. 


AsrLry’s AMPHITHEATRE.— Mazeppa— Ducrow’sScenes 











in the Circle-—And other Entertainments. 
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Published OZ, R. a ye at the Tatler Office, 26 Brydges Street, Covent Garden} (to whom all books, and communications for the 


erine street, 


d; at Esers’ Library, Old Bond street; by CHarret; Witson, Royal Exchange ; 


Tuomas, Newsvender, Birchin lane, Cornhill; K&NnNeTH, Corner of Bow street; Turnour, Theatrical agent, 10 Broad Court, Long Acre; Luoyp, 42 Frith 
aan. Soho; Tomiinson, Library, Great Newport Street; Harris, Bow Street ; T. 


Tizenay, 74 Drury Lane, Corner of Russell Court ; and by all Booksellers and 


ewsmen. 
ADVERTISEMENTS received at the Office, 26 Brydges street ; and by Messrs C. and W. REYNELL, at the Printing Office, 45 Broad street, Golden square. 
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